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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS AND PROSPECTUS. 


THE Editors of the “Cortections iv History, Bioera- 
puy,” &c. one volume of which has now been completed— 
unwilling to discontinue their labors while their mass of val- 
uable materials is undiminished—have resolved to enlarge 
the plan of their publication, in the hope, that by presenting 
to the public a greater variety of matter, they may receive a 
more extended patronage. They are fully aware that no 
literary journal can so flourish in this cold northern region, 
as to drop its matured fruit into the hands of those who plant 
and water it. Still it is to be hoped the pride of our citizens 
will encourage attempts, however humble, to preserve the 
memorials of the past, now too rapidly perishing; andto * 
cultivate a taste ee rea reading and speculation—too 
much neglected ! 


It is useless, at this period of time, to point out the intimate 
relation between knowledge and happiness. Many nations, in 
their advance to glory and renown, have realized the truth 
of the maxim, that “ Knowledge is Power.” And the people 
of all countries will agree that it sustains the fabric of their 
government—fits them to enjoy, or nerves them to defend it yy 
—cheers where it visits the remotest and darkest corners of 
the earth—and of that little kingdom, the human heart. Few 
countries, perhaps none, enjoy the advantages of the United 
States: there is none, where knowledge is so easily and cheap- 
ly diffused—where that guardian of the people’s rights, the 
press, has such free and deserved influence. Though still a 
youth, our country can boast of many improvements in the 
arts and economy of life. But in the great fields of science 
and literature, our advance has been slow and timid: we are 
too fearful of the watch-dogs of London and Edinburgh— 
and dread their howlings even from beyond the great waters. 


4 Introductory Address and Prospectus. 


Almost every state in the Union, however, has its literary 
magazines and reviews: some of which have been extensive- 
ly patronized, and have risen to exalted reputation. In New- 
Hampshire, we have not a single publication devoted to lit- 
erary purposes! Not a single sheet goes abroad into the 
world, to vindicate our claims, or defend us against the charge 
of barbarism. Still we have many writers capable of hon- 
oring themselves and benefitting the world—many whose po- 
etic breathings have been wafted to other lands, and admir- 
ed for their Molian softness and harmony. Could not such 
men be induced to impart some of their literary treasures ? 
Would they not delight to’ scatter abroad in this healthy re- 
gion of frost and independence, those evergreens of poesy 
and learning which flourish in their hands, and would honor 
any clime? Nothing, we are persuaded, would deter them, 
but the dreaded prospect of writing, without being READ !— 
Who talks to the clouds that pass on heedlessly, or to the 
winds that rush furiously by ? Demosthenes might appeal 


- to the roaring ocean—and attain his object: but were the 


orator now alive, he might sadly choose to address old Nep- 
tune, rather than speak to the inattentive ears of the modern 
public. Patronage only is wanted to bring out into open 
gaze and admiration, those 


“ gems, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.” 





A liberal and enlightened patronage would not fail, even here, 
to call forth literary talent and enterprize. And we cannot 
but indulge the hope, however delusive it may prove, that 
the citizens of New-Hampshire—among the first in patriot- 
ism and moral virtue,—will also distinguish themselves ere 
long as the friends and patrons of learning. 


In announcing the proposed alteration in the plan of their 
work, the Editors would observe, that the original design will 
still be pursued, so far as to preserve all important papers 
which may fall into their hands relating to the early history 
of New-England. The work is intended to embrace, 


J. Historical Sketches of Indian wars, battles and exploits 
—of the adventures and sufferings of captives among the In- 
dians: also, the civil and ecclesiastical history of different 
towns and places in New-England, more particularly in this 
state. 


II. Biographical Memoirs and Anecdotes of eminent and 
remarkable persons in New-Hampshire, or who have been 
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concerned in its settlement and history; with notices of dis- 
tinguished individuals in other states. : 


III]. Original Essays on literary and moral subjects; the 
“ Lights and Shadows” of New-England life ; Sketches of 
Domestic Scenery and of National Character ; Reviews of 
New Publications, and notices of Old and valuable neglected 


Works. 


IV. Facts and Observations on any subject connected with 
the Useful Arts; Experiments in Agriculture, and Improve- 
ments in Machinery ; Inventions, Curiosities, &c. 


V. The History of New-Hampshire—being a continua- 
tion of Dr. Belknap’s excellent work; also, a History of the 
Government of this State, with sundry important documents, 
copied by permission from the originals in the office of the 
Secretary of State. (<> In the history of our State govern- 
ment, we shall present all the Messages and Speeches of the 
several Governors to the Legislature; and an impartial re- 
view of the proceedings of each Legislature, since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 


VI. Poetry—original and selected; Anecdotes, &c. 


VII. Statistical Tables; Meteorological Observations, and 
Facts relating to Climate. : 


Vill. Aw Aprenpix: containing a faithful record of polit- 
ical events, and occurrences at home and abroad, which may 
interest or concern the people. Also, a monthly register of 
Marriages, Deaths, Casualties, &c. 


Of the manner in which the work shall be conducted, it 
becomes us not to speak. We are assured of such assist- 
ance and aids, that we can confidently promise an interesting, 
if not a valuable miscellany. Of our own labors we would 
raise no expectations—as we make no pretensions. We 
shall proceed with diligence and care, trusting that while we 
sustain the burthen of the experiment, willing and active 
pens will not be wanting. Our own exertions will be much 
directed to the preservation of the memorials of “ olden 
time,” and of those valuable historical and other documents 
which have been rescued from or yet remain in dust and ob- 
scurity amid the rubbish of private families. Whether we 
succeed in continuing the work, depends upon the will of the 
people. Five hundred subscribers, punctual in their pay- 
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ments, will enable us to proceed. And it surely ought not 
to be said, that among 240,000 inhabitants, Fae hundred 
cannot be found to encourage the attempt. 


Reaper !—We have spread our ‘bill of fare’ before you: 
if aught promises entertainment, you are welcome! If we 
succeed to please you—the credit shall be yours; if we fail 
—the fault shall not be ours. , 


JOHN FARMER, 
JACOB B. MOORE. 


Concord, N. H. Jan, 1, 1823. 
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Description of an improved Saw machine, with sectional teeth 
for the purpose of manufacturing staves, heading and siding; 
with remarks on the machine, and the lumber manufactured 
by uti—by Rosert Eastman, of Brunswick, Maine. With a 


Plate. 


Tis machine consists of a frame about twenty four feet in 
length, and five in breadth; and acarriage about twelve feet 
in length, and four in breadth. The carriage travels with 
iren trucks, grooved on their circumferences, whichrun upon 
iron slides bolted to the inner sides of the frame. An iron 
centre passes through one end of the carriage, and into the 
end of the log, and is one of the centres, on which it re- 
volves. Atthe other end of the carriage, where there are 
two cross pieces, is an iron arbor, which receives the circular 
iron index with concentric circles of holes drilled at equal 
distances and corresponding to the different sizes of the logs 
to be manufactured into staves, heading, or siding. These 
holes are called the numbers of the index. Onthe end of 
the index arbor, inside of the carriage, is a square to receive 
a dog fitted to it, which is first driven into the end of the log, 
and then slipped on the square of the index arbor, by means 
whereof the index and log are firmly connected together, and 
both revolve on the~index arbor and centre, which are kept 
in place by stirrup screws. 

Near the middle of the frame is the main shaft, which is of 
cast iron, and runs on friction rollers, supported by stands 
on the floor. On this shaft are the saw and sappers, which 
are firmly attached to it with screws. The sappers which are 
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erooked pieces of iron, steel edyed, with slits to set them ata 
reater or less distance from the centre, atcording to the 
width of the lumber to be manufactured, and partaking of a 
common motion With the saw, only ata less distance from the 
centre, Cut the sap off the log leaving the thick or outer edges 
of the lumber perfectly straight. 
A band passing round the main pulley, whieh is on the main 
shaft, and on a drum that runs under it, (which may be driven 
a horse, steam, or wdter'power,) gives motion to the saw, 
and sets the machine in operation. The ‘saw has only sec- 
tion teeth, and is made of a circular piece of sheet ‘iron or 
steel, about ore eighth of an inch in thickness, containing 
usually but eight teeth which are set in the otiter edge of the 
Saw plate, being dove-tailed and grooved m order to remain 
firm until worn out, When new ones may be'set in the same 
late. 3 
: Under the frame is a small shaft with a large pulley on it 
(inside of the frame) which is connected te the main shaft by 
a band; on the other end of this small shaft at the outside of 
the frame, is another small pulley, which is also connected by 
a band to the feed pulley, which is placed near the middle of 
the frame. On the inside face of this feed pulley, are two 
wheels ; one of them containing eight cogs, is placed im the 
centre ; the other a squirrel wheel, contains fifty cogs on the 
inside of its rim pointed towards the centre. Another short 
shaft, containing two wheels of about ‘eighteen cogs each, is 
placed near the middle of the frame ; one of these wheels 
mashes into the rack undér the carriage; the other is placed 
on the outer end of the shaft to be acted upon by the large 
and small wheelsthat are on the feed pulley, which causes 
the carriage to feed and return ‘alternately by the different 
acting of the eight ‘and fifty cog wheels on the 18 cog wheel, 
which not only reverses the motion, but, at the same time, 
ives adifferent speed to the travel of the carriage, in its feed- 
ing and returning. Thus when the 8 cog wheel mashes ‘into 
the 18 cog wheel, the carriage moves forward with a'slow mo- 
tion to feed the saw: when the cut is performed, ‘the feed 
pulley with its‘contents drops, unmashes the 8 ‘and'mashes 
the 50 into the 18 cog wheel, which reverses ‘and quickens 
the travel of the carriage in returning, as 50 isto 8. This 
motion of therising'and falling of the feed ‘pulley, is effected 
by a lever with a small steel spring at ‘each ‘end of ‘it ; each 
spring has a catch to lock ona pin in the side of the frame, 
to hold the cog wheels in their mash, when the carriage is 
feeding and returning. In the centre of the lever is ‘a pin, 
which attaches it to the side of the frame, and is the fulcrum 
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on which it works. On the top of this lever, are two wooden 
springs, which run from the centre to the end, a little rising, 
which forms an inclined plane. 

A knob on the side of the carriage acts on the top of this 
wooden spring as the carriage is feeding and returning, and 
alternately unlocks the steel spring from the pin in the frame ; 
and the wooden spring causes that end of the lever, where 
the knob is, to descend and the other to ascend, and locks its 
steel spring on the pin in the frame again. The piece of 
wood, which contains the feed pulley, is attached to that end 
of the lever which comes at the middle of the frame, and 
causes it to ascend or descend at every travel of the carriage. 
An iron frame is bolted firm on the end cross piece of the car- 
riage, which holds an iron hand with a steel pointer in it, 
which, by means of a steel spring, locks into the holes of the 
index, and keeps the log firm in its place, while the saw is 
performing its cut. : 

On the inside of the end cross piece of the frame, is a 
shifting iron, which is a horizontal bar of iron with an elbow, 
forming an acute angle on the outer end ; on the inner end is 
another elbow, which turns down, forming a right angle, 
with a bar perforated with holes at suitable distances, to cor- 
respond with the numbers of the index ; into the holes in the 
bar a steel pointer 7 or 8 inches in length, may be screwed, 
soasto enter the holes of the index. This iron can move 
horizontally, being supported with hook bolts, and is kept 
in place by a small spring acting on the inner end; and two 

uard screws, are set, so as to guide the large pointer into 
one of the holes of the index when the carriage and log re- 
turn from the cut. 

On the other side of the frame, where the outer end of the 
hand on the carriage passes, is a small trip iron, that strikes 
on the outer end of the hand and unlocks its pointer from the 
index ; at the same time, the large pointer, entering one of 
the holes of the index and the carriage, striking the acute an- 
gle of the sbifting iron, gives it a horizontal motion inward, 
which causes the log and index to shift one number, when 
the shifting iron strikes the guard screw, that prevents its shift- 
ing more than one number ata time. The outer end of the 
hand being now relieved from the trip iron, its pointer enters 
a new hole of the index by means of the spring, and the car- 
riage again moves forward for another cut. 

Thus it operates, without any aid except the power that 
drives it, until it cuts a tier of lumber entirely around the log, 
like the radii of acircle, leaving their thin edges attached to 
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it. These are then taken off, and another tier cut in the same 


manner, that is, when the log is large enough to admit of two 
tiers. 
References to the Plate. 
Fig. 1. gives a top view of the machine with the log in it 
ready for working. 

. gives a side view of the same. 
an end view of the same with a log as partly cut. 

The Saw. 

The Sapper. 

The Hand-frame Spring and Hand. 

The Shifting iron in two views. 
9. The Setting iron. 
10. The trip iron. 
11. The Trucks. 
12. The Stands. 
13. The Index. 


Reference to the several Parts as put together. 
AA. The Frame, which is made of timber abuut 8 by 14 inches 
and put together by screws. 
BB. The Carriage, made of timber about 7 by 8 inches, put 
together by screws. : 
The Log as dogged and put into the machine. 
Saw anc Sappers. 
Main Pulley and Shaft. ~ 
Feed Pulley and Shifting gear, which is connected to the 
rack, under the carriage. 
. Tightening Pulleys. 
HH. Regulating Pulleys and Shaft. 
I. I. Friction Rollers and Stands. 
J. Index. 
K. Index, Skaft and Dog. 
L. Centreiron and Dog. 
MM. Iron Slides bolted te the sides of the frame for the trucks 
to travel upon. 


NN. Revolving Lever and Springs. 
O. Pin, which attaches the Lever to the sides of the frame, and 


is the Fulcrum on which it works. 

P. Knob on the side of the carriage, that works the shifting lever. 

Q. Hand-frame, Spring and Hand. 

R. Shifting Ironand Long Pointer. 

S. Setting iron, which is bolted to the under side of the Car- 
riage, and strikes the acute angle of the Shifting 
iron, when the carriage returns to set. 

T. Trip Iron, which unlocks the hand from the Index, wher 
the carriage returns to set. 


UU. Stirrup Screws. 
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Remarks, &c. 

This machine furnishes a new, method. of manufacturing 
jumber for various useful purposes. Though the circular 
saw had previously been in operation in this country, and in 
Europe, for, cutting small stuff, it had not, within the know]- 
edge of the writer, been successfully applied to solids of 
great depth ; to effect which, the use. of section teeth are al- 
most tah ir th 

In my first attempts to employ the circular saw for the 
purpose of manufacturing clapboards, I used one nearly full 
of teeth, for cutting five or six inches in depth into fine logs. 
‘The operation required a degree of power almost impossible 
to be obtained with the use of the band; the heat caused the 
plate to expand, and the saw to warp, or, as it is termed, to 
getout of true. To obviate these difficulties, I had recourse 
to the use of section teeth, and the experiment completely 
succeeded. ‘The power required to perform a given quanti- 
ty of work by the other method, was, by this, diminished at 
least three quarters. The work, formerly performed by 70 
or 80 teeth, was by the last method performed by 8 teeth; 
the saw dust, which before had been reduced to the fineness 
of meal, was coarser, but the surface of the lumber much 
smoother, than when cut with the full teethed saw. 

The teeth are made in the form of a hawk’s. bill, and cut 


the log up, or from the circumference to the centre. The, 


saw may be carried by an eight inch, band, when driven a 
proper speed, (which is from ten to twelye, hundred times 
per minute,) will cut nine or ten inchesin depth, into the hard; 
est white oak timber with the greatestease. ‘The sappers at 
the same time cut off from one to two inches of. the sap, and 
straighten the thick edges of the lumber. 

The facility with which this saw will cut into such hard 
materials, may be supposed to result from the well established 
principle, that where two substances in motion come in con- 
tact, their respective action on each other is in direct. pro- 
portion to their respective velocities ; thus, a circular plate 


of iron, put into a quick rotary motion, will with great ease. 
penetrate hardened steel, or cut off a file, when, applied to, 


its circumference; and the same principle is applicable to a 
rotary saw for cutting wood. The requisite degree of velo- 
city is obtained by the continuous motion of the circular saw ; 
by which also it has greatly the advantage of.one that has 
but a slow motion on account of dulling, as the teeth are but 
little affected, and being only eight in number, but a few mo- 
ments labor is required to sharpen them. If the velocity of 
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the saw were slackened to a speed of but 40 or 50 times per 
minute, it would require at least four such bands to carry 
it through a log as above described. 

One machine will cut from 18 to 20 hundred square feet of 
pine lumbér per day, and two of them may be driven by a 
common tub wheel 7 or 8 feet in diameter, having 6 or 7 feet 
head of water, with a cog wheel, and trundle head so highly 
geared, 45 to give a quick motion to the drums, which should 
be about four feet in diameter. The machine is 80 construct- 
éd, as to manufacture lumber from 4 to 10 feet in length, and 
from two to ten inches in width, aid of any required thick- 
ness. 

It has been introduced into most of the New-England 
states, and has given perfect satisfaction. The superiority of 


the lumber has for three years past been sufficiently proved 


in this town, (Brunswick, Me.) where there have been annu- 
ally erected from fifteen to twenty wooden buildings, and for 
covering the walls of which, <his kind has been almost uni- 
versally used. The principal cause of its superiority to mill 
sawed lumber, is in the manner in which it is manufactured, 
viz. in being cut towards the centre of the log, like the radii 
of a circle; this leaves the lumber feather edged in the exact 
shape in which it should be, to set close on a building, and is 
the only way of the grain, in which weather boards of any 
kind can be manufactured to withstand the influence of the 
weather, without shrinking, swelling, or warping off the buil- 
dings Staves and heading, also; must be rived in the same 
way of the grain in order to pass inspection. The mill saw- 
éd lumber, which, I believe, is now universally used in the 
middle and southern states, and in the West-Indies, for cov- 
ering the walls of wooden buildings, is partly cut in a wron 

direction of the grain, which is the cause of its cracking dol 
warping off, and of the early decay of the buildings by the 
admission of moisture. ‘That such is the operation, may be 
inferred by examining a stick of timber which has been ex- 
posed to the weather: the cracks, caused by its shrinking, all 
tend towards the heart or centre, which proves that the 
shrinking is directly the other way of the grain. It follows, 
that lumber cut through or across the cracks would not stand 
the weather in a sound state in any degree to be compared 
with that which is cut in the samé direction with them. I 
have no hesitation in stating, that one half the quantity of 
lumber, manufactured in this way, will cover and keep tight 
and sound the same number of buildings for an hundred 
years, that is now used and consumed in fifty years. Add to 
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this the reduction of expense in transportation, and of labor 
in putting it on, and | think every one must be convinced, 
that the lumber manufactured in this improved way is enti- 
tled to the preference. 

In manufacturing staves and heading, a great saving is 
made in the timber, particularly as to heading, of which at 
least double the quantity may be obtained by this mode of 
sawing, to what can be procured in the common method of 
riving it; nor is the straight-grained or good rift indispensa- 
ble for the saw, as itis for the purpose of being rived. The 
heading, when sawed, is in the form it should be, before it is 
rounded and dowelled together, all the dressing required be- 
ing merely tosmooth off the outsides with a plane. Timber 
for siaves ought to be straight in order to truss, but may be 
manufactured so exact in size as to require but little labor to 
fit them for setting up. 

Both articles are much lighter for transportation, being 
nearly divested of superfluous timber, and may be cut to 
any thickness required for either pipes, hogsheads, or flour 


barrels. 


afin 





Description of the 'Treap Mitt, recently invented in England, 
and recommended by the Society for the improvement of Pris- 
on Discipline. 


[We present to our readers a description of a new mode of punishment, 
which has been introduced into many of the English prisons, and is to 
be adopted in some of our southern penitentiaries. To illustrate the 
subject more completely, we have procured a wood engraving, repre- 
senting the prisoners as at work. The effects of the Tread Mill bave 
already been salutary, and no doubt is entertained that were they gen- 
erally introduced iato our prisons, both the number and enormity of 
offences would be diminished. There is nothing which the convict so 
heartily dreads, as confinement to incessant labor. Our prisons are 
mostly filled with criminals, originally idle and profane, who, “ too 
proud to labor, and ashamed to beg,” roamed about at midnight to rob 
and to steal. Hard labor is a punishment to such men appalling— 
while in the eye of justice it is so mild, than any change in its form 
calculated to intimidate offenders, must be deemed ef essential service 
to mankind. | 


~ 


{From an English paper.] 


Tue attention of the society for the improvement of Prison 
discipline has long been devoted to the adoption of some plan 
for the effectual employment of prisoners. All attempts of 
this nature have heretofore been attended with considerable 
difficulty, but it is confidently anticipated that this invention 
will not only afford suitable employment, but act as a species 
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Description of the Tread Mill. 13 


of preventive punishment. Although but very recently in- 
troduced into practice, the effects of its discipline have in ey- 
ery instance proved highly useful in decreasing the number 
of commitments; as many prisoners have been known to de- 
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' clare that they would sooner undergo any species of fatigue, 
' or suffer any deprivation, than return to the house of correc- 
"tion, when once released. 
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The annexed engraving exhibits a party of prisoners ir | 
the actof working one of the tread wheels of the Discipline 
? Mill, invented by Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, and recently erect 


ed at the House of Correction for the county of Surrey, si 


uated at Brixton. The view is taken from the corner of on« 
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of the ten airing yards of the prison, all of which radiate 
from the Governor’s house ‘in the centre, so that from the win- 
dow of his room, he commands a complete view into all the 

ards. A building behind the tfead wheel shed is the mill 

ouse, containing the necessary machinery for grinding corn 
and dressing the flour, also rooms for storingit, &c. On the 
right side of this building, a pipe passes up to the roof, on 
which is a large cast iron reservoir, capable of holding some 
thousand gallons of water, for the use of the prison. This 
reservoir Is filled by means of forcing pump machinery be- 
low, connected with the principal axis whieh works the ma- 
chinery of the mill; this axis or shaft passes under the 
pavement of the several yards, and working by means of 
universal joints, at every turn communicates with the tread 
wheel of each class. 

The wheel, which is represented in the centre of the en- 
graving, is exactly similar to a common water-wheel; the 
tread-boards upon its circumference are, however, of consid- 
erable length, so as to allow sufficient standing room for a 
row of from ten to twenty persons upon the wheel.* Their 
weight, the first moving power of the machine, produces the 
greatest effect when applied upon the circumference of the 
wheel at or near thelevel of its axle; to secure, therefore, 
this mechanical advantage, a screen of boards is fixed up in 
an inclined position above the wheel, in order to prevent the 
prisoners from climbing or stepping up higher than the lev- 
el required. A hand rail is seen fixed upon this screen, by 
holding which they retain their upright position upon the re- 
volving wheel ; the nearest side of which is exposed to viéw 
in the plate, in order to represent its x Ser form much 
more distinctly than could otherwise have been done. In 
the original, however, both sides are closely boarded up, so 
that the prisoners have no access to the interior of the wheel, 
and allrisk of injury whatever is prevented. 

By means of steps, the gang of prisoners ascend at One 
end, and when the requisite number range themselves upon 
the wheel, it commences its revolution, The effort, then, to 
every individual, is simply that of ascending an endless 
flight of steps, their combined weight acting upon every suc- 





*The wheels erected at the House of Correction at Coldbath-fields, 
are eachcapable of containing forty or more prisoners, and the joint 
force of the prisoners is expended in giving motion toa regulating fly, 
which, by expanding itself in proportion to the power, will keep any 
number of men, from twenty to three hundred and twenty, at the same 
degree of hard labor. 
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ssessive stepping board, precisely as a stream of water upon 
the float-boards of a water. wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner gradually advances 
from the end at which he mounted towards the opposite end 
of the wheel, from the last. man, taking his turn, descends 
for rest (see the plate) another prisoner immediately mount- 
ing as before to fill up the number required, without stopping 
the machine. The interval of rest may then be portioned to 
each man, by, regulating the number of those required to 
work the wheel with the whole number of. the. gang ;—thus if 
twenty out of twenty-four are. obliged to be upon,the wheel, 
it will give, to,each manintervals of rest amounting to twelve 
minutes in every hour, of labor. Again, by, varying, the 
number of men, upon the.wheel, or.the. work inside. the mill, 
so.as to increase.or diminish its velocity, the degree of. hard 
labor. or exercise to; the prisoner may. also, be regulated. 
At Brixton, the diameter of ‘the wheel, being 5 feet, and revol- 
ving twice in a, minute, the space stepped. over by each man 
is 2193 feet, or 731 yards per hour. 

To provide regular and suitable employment for. prisoners 
sentenced to hard labor, has been attended. with considera- 
ble difficulty ia.many. parts of the kingdom ; the invention 
of the Discipline. Mill has removed. the. difficulty, and it is 
confidently hoped, that as its advantages and effects become 
better known, the introduction. of the mill, wili be, universal 
in Houses of Correction, Asa species of prison. labor, it 
is remarkable for its simplicity. It.requires no previous. in- 
struction; no taskmaster is necessary to, watcheover the work 
of the prisoners, neither. are materials, or instruments put in- 
to their hands that are. liable to. waste or misapplication, or 
subject to wear,and tear; the.internal machinery of ‘the mill, 
being inaccessible to.the prisoners, is placed cate the man- 
agement of skilful and proper persons, one or two. at. most 
being required to attend a-process: which keeps in steady and 
constant employment from ten totwo hundred or more_pris- 
oners at one and the same time, which can be suspended. and 
renewed as often as the regulations of the prison. render it 
necessary, and which imposes. equality of labor on, every 
individual employed, no. one upon. the wheel being able, in 
the least degree, to avoid his proportion. 

The arrangementof the wheels in the yards radiating from 
the Governor’s. central residence, places the prisoners thus 
employed under very. good inspection, an object known to be 
of. the. utmost importance in. prison management, At the 
Brixton House.of. Correction, with the exception of the very 
few confined by. the casualties of sickness or debility, all the 
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prisoners are steadily employed under the eye of the Gov- 
ernor during a considerable part of the day. 

The classification, also, of the prisoners according to offen- 
ces, &c. may be adhered to in the adoption of these disci- 
pline wheels ; the same wheel or the same constructed shafts 
can be easily made to pass into distinct compartments, in 
which the several classes may work in separate parties. In 
the prison from which the annexed drawing is taken, a tread- 
wheel is erected in each of the six yards, by which the risk 
and inconvenience of removing a set of prisoners from one 
part of the prison to another, is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these Tread Mills is not of a compli- 
cated nature, the regular employment they afford is not likely 
to be frequently suspended for want of repairs to the ma- 
chinery: and should the supply of corn, &c. at any time 
fall off, it is not necessary that the labor of the prisoner 
should be suspended, nor can they be aware of the circum- 
stance ; the supply of hard labor may therefore be consid- 
ered as almost unfailing. 

With regard to the expense of these machines, it may be 
observed, that although their original cost may, in some 
instances, appear heavy, the subsequent advantage from their 
adoption, in point of economy, is by no means inconsidera- 
ble, and it is derived ina manner which must be most satis- 
factory to those who have the important charge and _ respon- 
sible control of these public establishments, viz. from the 
diminution in the number of persons committed. Such have 
been the results already experienced at those prisons where 
this species of corrective discipline is enferced. The saving 
to the country (in consequence of the reduction in the num- 
ber of criminals) in the public charges for their apprehen- 
sion, committal, conviction and maintenance, cannot but be 
considerable. 

By a contrivance of machinery which we cannot here il- 
lustrate by a plate, when the machinery of the mill has at- 
tained its proper speed, certain balls rise by their centrifu- 

al force, so as to draw a box below the reach of a bell han- 
dle, whic will then cease to ring a bell, placed in some con- 
venient situation forthe purpose. But should the menat the 
wheels cease to keep up the requisite speed in the mill work, 
the balls will descend, and a projecting pin on the box, stri- 
king the handle, placed in the proper situation for that pur- 
pose, will continue to ring the bell till they go on again prop- 
erly; and, by this means, a certain check will be kept on 
the laborers, and the governor or taskmaster, apprized, even 
at a distance, that the full work is not performed. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF 


HON. JOSHUA BRACKETT, M. D. M. M. S. 


The Prrers of Medical science in our country has been 
gradual. During the first hundred years after the settlement 
of New-Hampshire, the general state of medicine was limit- 
ed and hypothetical, and no names of persons who acquired 
celebrity in the medical profession in this State, have been 
handed down to posterity. But during the first fifty years of 
the second century of the existence of our country, there 
arose, even in Nc Elanipahire. a number of men distin- 
guished for their medical knowledge, and their zeal to ad- 
vance its most important interests. By “aregular intercourse 
with the parent country, occasional immigration from Euro- 
pean schools, and a progressive introduction of approved au- 
thors,” these men were furnished with the best means of in- 
struction which their situation admitted. Though they had not 
the advantages of the medical establishments now so common 
in our country,they had all the aid which could be derived 
from the labors of some of the most eminent physicians and 
physiologists in Europe. The medical works most generally 
‘known and in use a‘ the close of that period,or at our political 
separation from the British empire, were those of Syden- 
ham, the commentaries of Van Swieten, the practical wri- 
tings of Whytt, Mead, Brooks and Huxham; _ the physiolo- 

y of Hallers the anatomy of Cowper, Keil, Douglass, 
Cheselden, Munroe and Winslow ; the surgery of Heister, 
Sharp, Le Dran and Pott; the midwifery of Smellie and 
Hunter ; and the materia medica of Lewis.* 

Among the most eminent physicians of New-Hampshire, 
who commenced their career within the period referred to, 
may be named the Hon. Josnua Brackett, M.D. of Ports- 
mouth, of whom we intend to give ashort sketch. He was 
born at Greenland, inthis State, in May, 1733. In his pre- 





* See Dr. Bartlett’s Sketch of the Progress of Medical Science in 
Massachusetts. 

+ This Memoir will be principally derived from an account of Dr. 
Brackett, written by Rev. T. Alden, now President of: Alleghany Col- 
lere, and published in the 26th No. of the Medical Repository, and from 
a biographical notice, written by Lyman Spalding, M.D. and entered 
on the records of the New-Hampshire Medical Society. 
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paratory course for admission to college, he was placed un- 
der the tuition of Rev. Henry Rust, of Stratham. In 1748, 
he entered Harvard College, and received its usual honors in 
1752and 1755. His collegiate course being finished, he at- 
tended to various publications on the science of theology. In 
contemplating this for a profession, he consulted the pleas- 
ure of his parents, more, than his own inclination. Howev- 
er, he proceeded in his studies, received licensure, and be- 
came a preacher; but the state of his health was, soon after, 
such, as obliged him to determine on some other pufsuit. 

He then devoted himself to the study of a profession, 
which was more congenial to his turn of mind, and in which 
Providence had designed him for eminence. He devoted 
his time diligently to the medical art, under the direction of 
Dr. Clement Jackson, of Portsmouth, where he became, and 
continued, a practitioner until his death. On the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1783, he was chosen an honorary member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and in 1791, he was compliment- 
ed by his alma mater, with a medical doctorate. 

The New-Hampshire Medical Society was formed about 
the year 1790. That of Massachusetts had been in exist- 
ence about ten years. The formation of one in this State, 
was a favorable event, and may be considered a most inter- 
esting era in our medical history. Though a more system- 
atic and extensive course of instruction had begun to pre- 
vail, and aliberal spirit of enquiry was gradually advancing, 

vet the benefits of regular meetings for personal improve- 
ment, and for diffusing medical knowledge, were greatly need- 
ed by the physicians scattered over the State. Dr. Brack- 
ett was one of the nineteen named in the act of incorporation, 
which was granted by the legislature onthe 16th of Februa- . 
ry,1791. He was elected the first vice-president at the first 
meeting of the society, holden at Exeter on the 4th of May 
ensuing. Onthe 19thof June, 1793, he succeeded his ex- 
cellency Josiah Bartlett, M. . in the presidency, and, by 
repeated elections, continued in this office till the 15th of May, 
1799, when, in consequence of his declining health, he re- 
signed it. He had, previously, presented the institution with 
one hundred and.forty-three volumes of valuable books, as 
the foundation of,a medical library. On retiring from the 
presidency, he received an address, which handsomely ex- 
pressed the respectful acknowledgments of this Society for 
his diligent and friendly attention to its interests, and for his 


liberal donation to it. | 
Doctor Brackett had interested himself on the subject of a 
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professorship for natural history and botany, at the universi- 
ty in Cambridge. Hetold Rev. Mr. Alden, not many weeks 
before his death, that it was a subject, which had much en- 
grossed his mind for thirty years. It afforded him no small 
satisfaction, that, before his decease, a plan had been adopted 
for carrying so useful an establishment into effect, and that 
donations for that purpose, to the amount of several thousand 
dollars, had been subscribed. He left the request with his 
consort, that a certain property, of the value of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, when she should have done with it, might be 
conveyed to the corporation of Harvard college, for the be- 
fore suggested design. Mrs. Brackett, after his decease, said 
she should “ hold his every wish on the subject sacred as a 
word from heaven.” She, accordingly, conveyed the prop- 
erty, with a generous additional sum, a bequest of her own, 
to the corporation of the college, the benefits of which are 
now experienced in the beautiful establishment for many years 
under the direction of the late professor Peck. 

Doctor Brackett was much distinguished for his activity 
and zeal in the cause of American independence. He was 
one of the committee of safety, during the revolutionary war. 
Atan early period of it, he was appointed a judge of the 
maritime court, in New-Hampshire, and sustained that office 
with reputation, till the necessity of it was precluded by the 
establishment of the district courts. 

His profession, however, in which he shone with emi- 
nence, was his peculiar delight, as the native bias of his 
soul led him to the relief of those wants and distresses,which 
it continually presented to his view. Toincrease his knowl- 
edge and usefulness in it, his reading, which was uncom- 
monly extensive, his observations, which were accurate, and 
his reflections, which were judicious, were principally di- 
rected. But in medicine, his motto was, Imitare Nature ;— 
look at the beasts of the field and imitate them, Their’s is 
nature pure and undefiled by fashion, prejudice, or habit. 
He was extremely attentive to his patients, and spared no 
pains to investigate the cause and the nature of their mala- 
dies, and to afford relief. In arte obstetrica valde peritus fu- 
it, nulla femina sub ejus cura, labore parturiendi unquam mo- 
riente. While a happy general success attended his profes- 
sional ministrations, his tenderness and sympathy with the 
sonsand daughters of disease and distress, were striking 
traits in his character, and greatly endear his memory. 

Doctor Brackett occasionally made minutes of important 
cases, which came under his care,and of the measures pur- 
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sued ; but as these were merely for his own use, few of then 
have been found in a finished state. ) 

He also kept, for twenty-five years before his death, a 
thermometrical and meteorological registry, which would be 
a valuable acquisition to the archives of any philosophical 
society. 

His moral deportment appeared to be founded on the 
principle recognized in the golden rule. He was mild in his 
temper, of an affable turn, amiablein his disposition, unas- 
suming in his manners, and was sincerely beloved and highly 
respected in the social walks of life. He was aman of warm 
friendship, great benevolence, an enemy to flattery, and no 
one was ever less ambitious of popular applause. 

Humanity made a prominent appearance in the groupe of 
his excellencies. It ought to be recorded, that, in his pro- 
fessional labors, he was peculiarly kind to the poor, and 
never made a charge, where he had reason tothink the pay- 
ment would occasion the smallestembarrassment. This was 
a conduct, which would not have been unworthy of the man 
of Ross. 

For aconsiderable time before his death, he found that his 
constitution was under a gradual and general decay, and 
through a disease in the region of his heart, as to the nature 
of which he could never be fully satisfied. At length he de- 
termined totry the efficacy of the Saratoga waters, for which 
purpose he set out from Portsmouth,on the 23d of June, 1802. 
Having arrived at the Springs, he continued there but a few 
days, for he found that his disorder must bring him to the 
grave ; and, ma. a consciousness that the time of his de- 
parture wasat hand, he hastened to return, that he might be 
among his friends before the closing scene. He reached 
home on Friday, the 9th of July, visited several patients, and 
continued to walk out till the Tuesday following. From that 
time he was confined till his death, which took place on Sat- 
urday, the 17th of July, at two in the morning, 1802. On the 
ensuing Monday the remains of this philanthropist and 
physician were interred with great respect, and the tears of 
the widow and the orphan watered his grave. 

In early life, Dr. Brackett was married to Miss Hannah 
Whipple of Kittery, who was a most amiable, accomplished 
and dignified woman. Her mental endowments were inferi- 
or to none. Her education and acquirements surpassed those 
of her sex in the vicinity of her residence. With such pos- 
sessions, she was modest and unassuming. Her favorite stu- 
dies were Natural Philosophy and more especially Botany. 
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She had anexcellent garden well stored with choice and 
rare shrubs, plants and fruits. In benevolence, she was not 
exceeded by her husband, for it was was by her will that the 
N. H. Medical Society realized a legacy of 500 dollars. 
She died on the 18th of May, 1805, aged 70 years. To per- 
petuate in the N. H. Medical Society’s Library, the name of 
its founder, it was resolved by the society, that the name of 
Brackett shall be marked in golden letters on the covers of 
all the books that were presented by him, or purchased by 
Mrs. Brackett’s legacy, in manner and form as underwritten. 


Brackett 


TO THE 


N. H. MED. SOC. 





Account of the Massacre of Jonathan Bradley and others, at 
Rumford, [now Concord,} by a party of Indians, in 1748. 


[From a manuscript history of Concord, prepared by one of the editors of these 
Collections. | 


The opening of the French war in 1744, caused a general 
anxiety throughout the colonies, and particularly on the 
frontiers most exposed to Indian depredations. Gov. Went- 
worth, in his message to the general assembly of the prov- 
ince, in May of this year, exhorts them “ to consider with 
great tenderness the distress the inhabitants on the frontiers 
are in at this juncture, and to make their unhappy situation 
their own: to consider them as every day exposed to a sur- 
prize from the enemy,” and stating that if provisions for their 
safety were neglected, they would “ become an easy prey to 
a cruel and barbarous enemy.” Measures were according] 
taken for the safety of those towns most exposed, and aoae 
detachments were ordered to the aid of the settlements at 
Canterbury and Contoocook, (now Boscawen.) The inhab- 
itants of Rumford were as yet without military succor, and 
they empowered Benjamin Rolfe, Esq. to petition the legis- 
lature of New-Hampshire “ for such a number of soldiers as 
might be sufficient, with the divine blessing, to defend them 
against all attempts of their enemies.” His petition was 
presented in June of that year, but no detachment was or- 
dered out. In December, the inhabitants again authorized 
Mr. Rolfe to petition the general assembly of this province 
for aid; and also “to represent to his Exceilency the Gov- 
ernor and General Court of the province of the Massachu- 
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setts Bay, their deplorable circumstances, being exposed to 
imminent danger both from the French and Indian enemy, 
and to request of them such aids as to their great wisdom 
should seem meet, and which might be sufficient to enable 
them with a divine blessing vigorously to repel all attempts 
of their enemies.” Like petitions were also presented in 
1745, and a detachment of men was stationed here from Bil- 
lerica, for a few weeks, by direction of the government of 
Massachusetts. | 
On Friday the 7th of August, 1746, a party of Indians 
from Canada, to the number of about one hundred, came in- 
to this town, and meditated the destruction of the place on 
the Sabbath following. Theinhabitants had for some time 
been expecting an attack, and had made an earnest ap- 
plication to the Governor for military aid—and fortunately 
Capt. Daniel Ladd, with a company of forty men from Exe- 
ter, arrived in town the same day. There had previously 
been a company stationed here from Billerica for a short 
time, and also one from Andover. The inhabitants were 
aware that a considerable body of Indians was in the vicini- 
ty, but had as yet discovered but a few who were out on 
scouts. The Indians themselves, hearing of Capt. Ladd’s ap- 
proach, determined to lie concealed until Sunday following, 
when they intended to massacre the people assembled in the 
meeting-house. But the people on Sunday took the precau- 
tion to go armed to their devotions, and placed sentinels in 
different quarters to look out for the approach of the Indians. 
They had the night previous secreted themselves in the bush- 
es af Sil to the meeting-house, which stood nearly on the 
spot now occupied by the dwelling of Mr. John West. One 
party of them was concealed in a thicket of alders then 
rowing where Dr. Green’s house now stands, another was 
hid in the bushes on the north, between the meeting-house 
and Capt. Emery’s, near the prison. Some few of them 
were seen by a little girl during the exercises, but she did 
not make known the discovery until the meeting closed, 
when the people marched out in a body ; and the Indians 
observing their arms, concluded to abandon the attack. 
They then retired to the woods on the west tewards Hopkin- 
ton, with the degign to intercept Capt. Ladd and his men,who 
they supposed were to pass that way on the following morning. 
On Monday morning the1 1th, several of the inhabitants sat out 
for Hopkinton, two on horse back, the others on foot, all armed, 
but notin the least apprehending anattack. They marched 
on leisurely, and Obadiah Peters, one of the party on foot, 
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proceeded some distance forward of the others into a hollow 
about.one and an half miles from Concord, sat down his gun, 
and there waited the approach of the others. ‘The Indians, 
thinking themselves discovered, rose from their hiding places, 
fired and killed Peters on the spot. At this moment, the rest 
of the party, with Jonathan Bradley at their head, came 
over the hill, and seeing the fate of their comrade and their 
own peril, Bradley cried out, “Fire, and follow on!” and 
they rushed down among them. But the savages were too 
strong for them, being twelve to one. Samuel Bradley was 
shot down in theroad. To Jonathan they offered quarter, 
having been acquainted with him ; but he refused, his hero- 
ic spirit thirsting to avenge the death of his comrades. They 
then dispatched him with their tomahawks. Two others, 
John Bean and John Luffkin were fired upon, ran four or 
five rods, fell and expired. ‘The others fortunately escaped 
death, were made prisoners and carried to Canada. Their 
names were Daniel Gilman, Alexander Roberts and William 
Stickney. Immediately after the melancholy affair took place, 
an alarm was given from Mr. Walker’s garrison to the people 
who were at workon the interval and elsewhere at some 
little distance. They soon assembled and consulted on 
measures of safety. Mr. Reuben Abhot, lately deceased, at 
a very advanced age, and from whom many particulars con- 
cerning this affair have been collected, was fixed upon to 
bring away the bodies of his slaughtered townsmen. He 
accordingly took an ox-cart from the fort, and brought away 
the bodies of the five men, which were buried in the church- 
yard on the following day. The number killed of the In- 
dians was unknown to the inhabitants until some time after, 
when the information was brought by Roberts who had 
made his escape from Canada. From him, it was ascertain- 
ed that four were killed, and several wounded, two mortally, 
who were conveyed away on litters, and soon after died.— 
Two they buried in what iscalled the Great Swamp, under 
large hemlock logs, and two others in the mud some distance 
up the river, where their bones were afterwards found. 
Stickney also escaped from captivity with Roberts, but inh 
crossing a stream on his return was accidentally drowned. 
Roberts, soon after his return, claimed a bounty from gov- 
ernment, having killed one of the Indians at the time of the 
attack, the bones of whom he afterwardsfound. The General 
Assembly, on the 19th of November, 1747, passed the - fol- 
lowing resolution, which was approved by the Governor: 
“ Whereas Alexander Roberts and others have been care- 
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fully examined upon oath of and concerning a human skull- 
bone, which said Roberts and company found at or near the 
place where said Roberts supposes he killed an Indian 
man, and where he saw said Indian buried; and inasmuch 
as it appears to the House, upon the evidence produced, that 
the said skull is really the skull of the aforesaid Indian: 
Therefore, 

“ Voted, that there be paid out of the money in the public 
treasury, unto the said Alexander Roberts and company, 
the sum of seventy-five pounds, in the following proportions, 
viz. To the said Alexander Roberts, 15/.; to Daniel Gilman, 
71. 10s. ; tothe widows of Jonathan and Samuel Bradley, 
each 11/, 5s. ; andto the heirs or legal representatives of 
Obadiah Peters, John Luffkin, John Bean and William 
Stickney, each 7/. 10s.” 

Jonathan Bradley was an officer in Capt. Ladd’s company, 
and was about 30 years of age when he was massacred. 
He was a relative of Samuel Bradley, and is represented 
to have been a brave and intrepid man. 

Samuel Bradley was the father of the venerable John 
Bradley, who died in this town in 1815. He was a most 
amiable and promising young man; and his wife, who was 
afterwards married with Richard Calfe, Esq. of Chester, 
and survived both, inthe latter years of her life, used to 
speak with great affection of the husband of her youth and 
of his tragical end. She died Aug. 10, 1817, aged 98 
years. 

Obadiah Peters, it appears, was at the time of his deatha 
soldier in the company commanded by Capt. Nathaniel Ab- 
bot of thistown. He had also been out in the expedition, 
and was at the capture of Cape Breton in 1745. Little is 
known of Bean and Luffkin, or of the others who were en- 
gaged in the conflict. 

he initials of those who fell were soon after marked on a 
large tree standing near the fatal spot, which stood as the 
only monument until within a few years, when some person 
cut itdown. We are however pleased to learn that the de- 
scendants of Samuel Bradley are about to erect a monument 
ever the spot where their worthy ancestor was killed. 





The sword with which Col. B. Church say py the re- 
nowned Indian warrior, Philip, in 1675, after he was wound- 


ed by one of the natives friendly to the English, has, we un- 
derstand, lately been presented to the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, by a descendant of Col. Church. 
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_ LINES, 
WRITTEN AT AN HOUR OF MIDNIGHT, IN — 


nay 


TIS midnight o’er the drear expanse, 
And nature silent sinks in sleep, 
In the blue sky red meteors dance, 
And darkness hovers on the deep. 
Chilly the winds sweep o’er the fields, 
And bitter frosts bind earth in chains ; 
The zephyr to the whirlwind yields— 
And naught of summer’s joy remains. 


Methinks, in such an hour as this, 
Mortals too much to sleep are given— 
‘They dream not of the purer bliss 
In stillness, that can tell of heaven. 
It is an hour, when Virtue loves 
In silence for her foes to weep— 
An hour, th’ enraptur’d soul approves, 
Her vigils or her prayers to keep. 


Now Innocence, no harm to fear, 

From prowling Mischief in his lair, 
Looks forth Creation’s joy to hear, 

Its music floating on the air. 
Affliction’s watery eye may roam 

*Mid brighter scenes of future years ; 
Nor yet forget her early home— 

The home of penitence and tears. 


Tis midnight! all around is still ; 
.. My thoughts—do they aspire to heaven ? 
Kind Power! direct me at thy will, 

In life and death, at morn or even. 
Reicion ! at thy shrine I bow, 

In midnight’s dark, inspiring hour, 
And, as I there renew my vow, 

Enlist my passions to thy power. 





C. 


elle 





Following virtue is like ascending a steep : following vice, like 
rushing down a precipice.—Chinese Proverb. 
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Poetry. 


FOR THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 


IMPROMPTU, 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD...-ADDRESSED TO THE PARENTS. 


O weep not, dear friends! your sweet child is on high, 
W.th the angels of light and of love : 
Though her form, lovely even in death, meets your eye, 
She liv’d pot to draw from your bosoms a sigh— 
. She was pure as the spirits above. 


In the moruing of lite, she has pass’d to her rest, 
With all the bright promise she bore : 

The parents who lov’d, and who fondly caress’d, 

And friends, whom her innocent prattle hath blest, 
On earth shall behold her no more. 


Like a flow’r she has faded, all bright in decay, 
Like a sunbeam obscur’d by the cloud, 

Or the sweet vernal zephyrs that transiently play, 

She has pass’d in her beauty and goodness away, 
And cold lies-beneath the pale shroud. 


Thy spirit, dear child! could our sorrows recal, 
To visit and cheer us once more, 

The vision were joyful—’twere bliss to us all— 

Though brief, ’twould from mourning our hearts disenthral, 
To joy our lone spirits restore. 


But from earth’s foul abode, S****’s spirit is flown, 
To far happier regions than this, 
Where the holy in raptures surround the bright throne 
Of the Father of Life ; and the lovely his own, 
Dwell forever and ever in bliss. 


Then weep not, dear friends, for your child is on high, 
With the angels of light and of love: 

Though her form, lovely even in death, meets your eye, 

She liv’d not to draw from your bosoms a sigh, 


She is pure as the spirits above. 
L. 
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FOR THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 


THE EPISTLES OF ROBERT SHORT. 


. Bob’s account of his success in a lottery adventure....Addressed to 


his parenis, Capt. John, and Mrs. Peggy Short. 


Dear Frienps,—I have waited, and wailed in vain, 
The prize, aye, the money, my ticket should gain ; 

















Poetry. 


I have bow’d to, and worshipp’d the near-sighted jade,* 
Who of thousands like me, aye, great beings hath miade ; 
And, forsooth, while his measures for fame were a-brewing,’ 
Hath many a wight tumbled headlong to ruin. 


First, inspired with high hopes, and bewitch’d with the smile 


She so freely bestows, this frail world to beguile, 

I resolv’d to be rich, to be great, to be grand, 

And with rank, pride and pelf to astonish the land. 
I’d be rich, too, with ease—I’d no menial be 

Of the duil drudging arts; I’d forever be free 
From those cares and alarms the industrious endure, 
Early health to sustain, and late ease to secure. 

I now plann’d my adventure—I, counted my cash— 
(I can now say most truly, ’tis nothing but “ trash”—) 
My ticket I bought, and for sake of the seven, 

I got ** Number seventeen hundred and seven.’’[ 


O how charming the title! low precious the scroll, 
Which her agent unbound from the promising roll! 
Tens! hundreds / and THousanps!! Some one should be mine, 
Of those gems in the ** Scheme” which he call’d so divine. 
And so sweetly they look’d—ah, I thought I were sure 
From this fouatain of wealth a “Grand Prize” to procure. 
Strange projects and grand now crept over my brain— 
I’d dismiss this vexation, that folly retain ; 
This friend I would cherish, that foe I’d disarm, 
And my splendor should shield me from fear and alarm-— 
Gorgeous dwellings I’d build, as my fancy design’d, 
And Bob Short should be great, both in money and mind. 


But, dear me! the dream’s over—I feel I am still 
The rustic young Bob, trudging onward to ill ; 
For no good seems my right weary life to betide, 
Teaching judgment these vanities all to deride. 


Would yoo think it, dear dad? my last copper is gone ! 
Not a farthing on earth can I now call my own. 
The last went for Tickets; my fortune to make, 
The little I had I then ventured to stake ! 
Alas ! ’tis too true—I have given away, 
What labor and prudence alone can repay. 
I have made myself poor—and I see all my friends 
Chide me loud for my folly—to make me amends! 


* Tne Goddess Fortuna was worshipped in different parts of Greece, 
and the Romans had no less than eight different temples erected to her 
honor in their city. She is generally represented as blindfolded, and 


holds a wheel in her hand as an emblem of her inconstancy. 


+ This number has from time immemorial been considered a fortunate 


number. 
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But there’s one consolation. —The public receives 
A little from what each poor votary gives. 
So it seems, though we give what.no more can be found, 
; We taste it betimes as it travels the round— 
| We share of the field, fountain, cellar and stall, 
In common enjoyment, the rich, poor, and all. 


my 
SO il PRN 


§ Experience skall teach wretched Bob to be wise ; 
a And as gold is worth little. but uader the skies, 

fF Pll adventure 10 gull-catching lotteries no more, 

; But happier regions of profit explore. 

: I have seen that mortality’s purpose is name—._. . 
é Some creep through the brambles of life.into fame ; 
While others, from motive, and not want of, skill, 
Drink at springs of humility—drink to the fill! 


Thine, truly, 


ee i 


oave_—X—XK—Xsxs* 
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: ROBERT. 
D-——., Dec. 1822. 
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. Faith, Hope, and Charity.—A student atone of the Univer- 
sities, being called upon for a definition of these christian vir- 
tues, made his replies in the following order : 


Quid est,Fides ?. Quod non vides. 
a} Quid Spes? Vanares. _, 

‘Quid Charitas ?, Magna raritas. | 
What is Faith ? What you cannot see. 
What Hope ? A thing too zain to be. 
What Charity? A great rarity. 





An ignorant fellow, being about, to be married, resolved to 

. make himself perfect in the responses of the service, but by mis- 
take got by heart the office of baptism for riper years ; so whep 

he was asked in the church—‘ Wilt thou have this woman ?”” Sc. 

he answered, “I renounce them all.” The clergyman said, * I 

think you are a fool :” to which he replied, “ All this I steadfast- 


ly believe.” : 
13. Qt 


"f Superstition. When the census was taken in Spain, in 1787, 
the number of females in that country confined in cloisters for 
: life, amounted-to 32,000. In the single city of Seville, there 
were, in 1805, no less than twenty-nine.nunneries. The new 


constitution and laws of Spain, have suppressed these worse than 
useless institutions ; and the proceeds have been appropriated for 
the public service. 





‘ 
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NATURAL WONDERS. 
It is véry surprising that two of the greatest ‘natural cu- 


riosities” in the world, aré’ within the United States, and yet. 
scarcely known to the bestinformed of our geographers and | 
naturalists. The one is ‘a’ beautiful water-fall, in Franklin - 


county, Georgia ; the other,a stupendous precipice in- Pendle- 


ton district, South Carolina ; they are both faintly mentioned: 
inthe late edition of Morse’s geography, but not as. they: 


merit. The Tuccoa fall ismuch higher than the falls of 
Niagara.’ The column of’ water is-propelled beautifully: 
over a perpendicular rock; and when the stream is_ full, 
it passes down the steep without being broken. All the pris 
matic effect seen at Niagara, illustrates'the spray of Tuccoa. 

The Table mountain in’Pe ndleton district, South - Caroli- 
na, is an awful precipice of 900 feet. Many persons reside 
within five, seven, or ten'miles of this grand spectacle, who 
have never had the curiosity to visit it.. It is now however oc« 
casionally visited by curious'travellers and sometimes by men 
of science. Very few pérsons who have once passed a 
glimpse into the almost boundless: abyss, can again exercise 
sufficient fortitude, to approach the margin of the chasm. 
Almost every one, on looking over, involuntarily falls to the 
ground senseless, nerveless, and helpless ; and would inevit- 
ably be precipitated, and dashed to atoms, were it not for 
the measures of caution and security, that have always been 
deemed indispensable to a safe mdulgence of the curiosity 
of the visitor or spectator. Every one on proceeding to the 
spot, whence it isusual to gaze over the wonderful deep, has 
in his imagination alimitation, graduated by a reference to 
distances with which his eye has been familiar. But in a 
moment, eternity, asit were, is presented to his astounded 
senses ; and he is instantly overwhelmed. His whole sys- 
tem is no longer subject to his volition or his reason, and he 
falls like a mass of lead, obedient only te the common laws 
of mere matter. He then revives, and ina wild delirium 
surveys a scene, which for a while he is unable to define by 
description or limitation. : 

How strange is it that the Tuccoa fall and Table Mountain, 
are not more familiar to Americans! Either of them would 
distinguish any state or empire in Europe.—Port Folio. 

= A 
_ Thomas S. Abbot, Esq. of Conway, lately presented the 
Mineralogical Society of Portland with a specimen of crys- 
tallized Quartz, 14 inches in cireumference, making the sides 
of the prism measure transversely on an average 2 1-3 in- 


ches. The crystal was well defined, and tolerably perfect. 


Natural’ Wonders. 29 - 
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Dress.—The two Elizabeths of England and Russia re- 
sembled each other in self-idolatry, and both lavished em- 
mense treasures on theirown persons. Elizabeth of England 
possessed a rich dress for every day inthe year, and varied 
its form to three hundred and sixty-five inventions of her 
fancy. A thick quartovolume was filled with the simple 
detail of the wardrobe belonging to Elizabeth of Russia. 
This mania has not been confined exclusively to the fair sex. 
When Dresden fell into the hands of Prussia.during the seven 
years war, the Saxon minister Count Burhl, afforded the vic- 
tors a spoilof 800 pairs of boots, which Frederick ordered 
should be distributed to his guards. Twelve hundred wigs, 
which had sate in turn upon the lofty brow ofthe statesman, 
many hundred dozens of shirts, silk stockings, laced cravats, 
and other articles of masculine finery, were also sent to dif- 
ferent marts, and converted intocash for the royal treasury. 
The prince Esterhazy,of Austria, who has been ambassador 
to several courts of Europe, wears a dress worth a million of 
pounds sterling—his coat alone being worth 200,000/. and 
the hilt of his sword 100,000/. 

0— 

Plumbago, or Graphite.—This article has lately been dis- 
covered in the towns of Bristol and Francestown in this 
State. In Bristol, it has been found of superior excellence, 
andis said to be very abundant. By the politeness of Mr. 
Charles S. Dunbar, the proprietor of the land which con- 
tains it, the editors have been furnished with several speci- 
mens, one of which, they sent to Dr. Mitrcueit of New- 
York, who, in a communication on the subject, speaks as fol- 


lows: 


“Yourspecimen of Plumbago was cordially received. I 
set a value upon it, by reason of the native and Fredonian 
source whence it came, and on account of is own apparent 
worth and excellence. 

“It is pleasing to find our landed proprietors inquiring 
somewhat below the surface, for the good things contained 
in the grants they received by superficial measurement. 
When they shall go deep into the matter, they ‘will learn the 
importance of the French maxim, approfondessez, which, you 
know, means, go lo the bottom of the subject. 1 trust the time 
is approaching when the purchaser of lands will require not ° 
merely a geometrical description, but a geclogical one ; 
whereby the purchaser shall know that he gets so many 
acres free and clear; and moreover, such and so many strata 
nice and proper. 
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“J congratulate youon the discovery of such a treasure in 
our country. Much is due tothe Mines that supply us with 
pencils and crucibles.” 

Specimens have been furnished Professor Dana, of Dart- 
mouth College, who thinks it equal to the celebrated Burrow- 
dale ore. 

That which hs been discovered in Francestown is said to 
be of a good quality. We are not informed whether it ex- 
ists in large or small quantities. There has also been found 
in the south part of Francestown, near Lewis’s mills, some 
beautiful specimens of Rock Crystal. 


O 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Richardson & Lord, Boston, have lately published the 
“History of Massachusetts from 1764 to July, 1775 ; by Alden 
Bradford, Secretary of the Commonwealth.” ‘The work com- 
prises about 400 octavo pages, is neatly executed, and ex- 
tremely well written. When the opportunities and talents 
of the writer, and the interesting period of which he treats, 
are considered—the work would seem to want no other re- 
commendation to the public patronage. 





New-Hampshire Agricultural Repository.—Hill & Moore, 
Concord, have now in press No. I, of this work, published 
by the Board of Agriculture for the state, pursuant to an act 
of the Jegislature. “The present number is very interesting ; 
it will reflect credit on the Board, aad tend in no small de- 
gree to do away those prejudices w hich have hitherto oppo- 
sed almost every improvement in the science of husbandry. 


“The Sc; holetr’ s guide to the History of the Bible, or an A- 
bridgment of the Ser wptures of the Old and N Ww Testament, 
with Explanatory Remarks. Intended for the use of Schools 
& families. By the Rev. Titus Strong, A. M.” 

A small volume, with the above title, has recently fallen 
into our hands, which we would recommend to the favorable 
notice of parents and instructors. ‘The object of this work is 
tofurnish young persons especially with a summary view of 
those sacred truths of Scripture, with which, as rational and 
accountable beings, our present and future happiness is in- 
separably connected, The plan of the work is judicious, 
and the execution of it, in our opinion, is such that this little 
compend cannot tail to interest and to profit both in the 
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‘school ‘and the’ family. »In this age-of religious. inquiry, 
‘when few are found holding a faith which | they do, not sup- 


pose sanctioned by the Divine Oracles, an. intimate knowl- 


edge of the Bible is esteemed a necessary part of educa- 


tion. The person, therefore,who adapts the inspired volume 
to the literary taste of the present day, cannot fail to receive 
public commendation. : We conceive Mr. Strong has done it, 
and that, in this new labor for the rising generation, he will 
acquire additional reputation as a scholarand as one ,of, the 
most: useful clergymen in our country. B. 





BILL OF MORTALITY. FOR MILFORD, N. H. 
For sixteen years, commencing Jan. 1, 1806. 
By Hon. Jonn Wattace, Jr. M.S. S. 



























































Years. |Jan.|F'eb| Mar|.Apr|May|Jun|Jul|Aug|Sept|Oct |\Nor|Dec| Total. 
1906 1112/1 9 i]3]1 11 
1807 i}ij2 1jijals 10 
1808 | 4 ; hime 49 
1809 1|4 9 4\1 9 
1310 | 1 21/3]/11113 11 
1811 1;2/1 1}1 Pvt? ‘¢ 
1812 311 i 2 7 
1813 1/4 gizylels 10 
1814 |112-/1 144 1 2|5161.,20 
i315 |}51313/311]1 311 1].,20 
1816 | 4 31/1/311/112 15 
1817 3lilali}e2 tg 
1818 e/2l1]2 3/3}1!1l1e]e2| 19 
1819 (3141 3/1119 3/6! 21 
1320 |}3/2/31/1 1/3}2lal1}e}11 20 
1821 1} 1 1 2/5/3114 3}017 
Potal,| 19| 18] 22| 18117] 7 18 Jib 120 120118 /22.), 214 








DISEASES.—Apoplexy, 1; cancer, 2; throat distemper, 11 ; 
casualties, 2; consumptions, 28 ; cholic, 1; dropsy, 5: do. of the 
head, 2; dysentery, 21; dyspepsia, 1 ; fever typhus, 9 ; do. lung, 
15; do. spotted, 17; do. worm, 6; fits, 8 ; gout, 2; hepatitis, 4; 
hooping cough, 4 ; infantile diseases, 27; phrenitis, 1; old age, 
% ; -quinsey, 1; scalds, 2 ; still born, 4; sudden, 3; rheumatism, 
2; ‘palsy, 1; unknown, 25. 


AGES.—Of 16 yearsand over, . . .. 99 
Unger 16 years, . . ». . « - « 105 
Ages‘unknewn, .....-. --10 


Total, 214 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Among the festivals of the peo- 
ple of New-England, none have 


been longer held sacred than 
Thanksgiving and New-Year’s 
days. Onthese occasions, it has 


been usual to witness unostenta- 
tious manifestations of joy and grat- 
itude, and the induigence of all the 
happy feelings which adorn our na- 
ture, and spread abroad their kind- 
ly influence in society. How ma- 
ny happy faces have those festivals 
smiled upon, and how long will they 
be remembered in thankfulness ! 
So nearly allied are they to the 
habits and affections of New-Eag- 
landmien, that the custom will exist 
among them, wherever they travel, 
and will descend forever to their 
posterity. When thé harvest is 
gathered, and the husbandman is 
surrounded by the fruits of his la- 
bors and the smiles vf Providence, 
the indulgence of these feelings of 
gratitude and joy, is calculated to 
heal the animosities which arise a- 
mong men—to allay the ill-will 
and soften the pride of the rich and 
arrogant—to revive kindliness of 
feeling, and those warm and gener- 
ous Charities which redeem us from 
the grossness of our nature. The 
commencement of a new year, 
from the gaiety of childhood to the 
quivering responses of old age, is 
ap interesting era. Time seems 
to have marked a period in the cal- 
endar; and thousands resolve with 
the new-born year, to adopta new 
course in life—-to seek virtue, if 
they have lost her guidance—to re- 
turn to the paths of joy and good- 
ness, if they have ever been es- 
tranged. Would that none of these 
resolutions were vain! The close 
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FOR THE YEAR 1822. 


of a year should be devoted to re- 
flection upon what has passed ; the 
incidents of our life should be re- 
viewed, that if possible instruction 
may be gathered from them, and 
time be not suffered to pass by us, 
without our plucking from his hand 
those benefits he would carry into 
oblivion. The Romans celebrated 
the beginning of the year, which 


- they called the Kalends,and on this 


day their magistrates were sworn 
into office. It was also customary 
to reciproeate good wishes, and 
interchange presents with their 
friends. Other nations have obser- 
ved various rites and ceremonies on 
the commencement of each year ; 
and the list of fasts and festivals 
has become so lengthy that few can 
number and remember them. 

Our present design is to take a 
hasty glance at some uf the most 
important topics which have enga- 
ged public attention during the 
past year, and note some of the 
more prominert events that have 
occurred. We aim at no minute- 
ness, and shall perhaps pass over 
numerous circumstances which we 
have not time te investigate, and 
which do not occur to our memo- 
ries. We do this, as preparatory to 
a regular history of the times, which 
it is ourintention to append to each 
successive number. 

With the cendition of other ua- 
tions, though in no manner allied, 
it is nevertheless our interest to be- 
come acquainted. We can only 
realize the worth of our free insti- 
tutions by comparing them with 
the tottering fabrics of other coun- 
tries; and our nativnal pride and 
virtue can find no stronger stimu 
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lants to exerticn, than in the gloo- 
my picture presented among the 
kingdoms of Europe. The best 
hopes of man, and the brightest of 
his powers are there placed under 
the ban of legitimacy, bred in 
crime, and fed by igavrance—* ho- 
ly craft” and absolute dominion 
there fetter the energies of the 
people, or give them direction only 
to war against themselves. After 
the most formidable army which 
ever existed in Europe, had perish- 
ed beneath the rigors of a Russian 
winter, the trembling sovereigns 
began to talk of patriotism, of the 
rights and liberties and independ- 
ence of their people, which could 
only be secured by the overthrow 
of the colossal power of France. 
They succeeded in arousing the 
people, and by an united effort, 
humbled the mightiest chieftain 
who hadever yet arisen, and re- 
moved those dangers which had 
threatened their own destruction. 
Bonaparte and France fell—Legit- 
imacy was restored. Those stu- 
pendous monuments of his glory, 
with which Napoleon had adorned 
his capital—those spoils which in 
his mad career he had stripped 
from conquered kingdoms—and 
those heroes, with whom he had 
hitherto successfully met all oppo- 
sing armics—were now swept off 
in the whirlwind, his restless ~mbi- 
tion had created. The danger 
past, the Allied Sovereigns forgot 
their promises to the peuple. Those 
wounds which had been received in 
their defence, were left unstaunch- 
ed; and to complain, was made 
treason.—The liberty of the press 
was no longer allowed——and inde- 

ndence of opinion could no lon- 
ger be tolerated. Absolute despot- 
ism is the aim of the sovereigns of 
Europe ; and the congress new as- 
semblied at Verona, is but to rivet 
the chains that fetter both liberty 
and science in that portion of the 
world, 

Spain has indeed escaped from 
the dungeons of the inquisition, to 
breathe, for awhile, the sweet air 


of liberty ; but whether she will 
long enjoy her triumph, is question- 
able. The affairs of the Perinsula 
have no doubt hurried the Allied 
Powers into deliberations. Naples 
has vainly struggled for indepen- 
dence ; and among several other 
states, a disposition for freedom has 
been manifested. The states of 
South-America have succeeded in 
their long and bloody contest for 
liberty; and the prayers of the 
whole continent are for their safe 
enjoyment of its blessings. 

But to Greece alleyes have been 
enxiously directed. The descen- 
dents of a nation, which we rever- 
ence as the parent of freedom, are 
now in fetters, struggling for liber- 
ty against the foliowers of Mahom- 
et. The Greeks can never forget 
the splendor of their ancestors, 
When the days of the Low Empire 
succeeded the hereic times of Mil- 
tiades, Themistocles, Leonidas, &c. 
virtues worthy of those heroes 
were still found, and they yet flour- 
ish in lustre among that oppressed 
people. They are still brave and 
desperate ; and the viciories of 
their turban’d enemies—leagued a- 
gainst virtue and religion, and pur- 
suing with slaughter tbe followers 
of the Cross——will, if purchased at 
all, be purchased dearly. Even 
the Grecian females have bled in the 
armies of their country, 1a defence 
of their homesand of their children 
—they have courageously met the 
stroke of the scimetar, preferring 
death to the tender mercies of the 
Turks. Tbe Holy Alliance, too, 
sworn to defend the followers of 
Jesus Christ, have beheld the mas- 
sacre of thousands—and are still 
suffering carnage and destruction 
to lay waste the classic Jand, and 
demolish the temples dedicated to 
the Most High! The nations of Eu- 
rope were turmerly animated by a 
Chiva'rous spirit of christianity. 
Abont the year 1096, an army of a 
million of men marched into Asia, 
on a crusade against the Saracens 
——to rescue the Holy Land, the re- 
gion which had been the scene of 











our Saviour’s sufferings and death, 
from the possession of infidels. And 
before the close of the twelfth cen- 
tary, two other crusades were un- 
dertaken for the same _ purpose. 
Kings, princes, and bishops, embar- 
ked in the undertaking——millions of 
men and millions of money were 
lavished in what wis esteemed this 
christian enterprize. Now, while 
the Greeks, a christian people, a- 
mong whom Paul and the Apostles 
preached the religion of Jesus 
Christ, are engaged ia a righteous 
war, for the preservation of their 
property, their homes, their liber- 
ties, and their lives; and to pro- 
tect themselves, their wives and 
children from being subjected toa 
bratal slavery under the Turks, the 
descendants of the same Svracens 
before mentioned ; and have arou- 
sed all their energies to break the 
yoke of their Mahomedan tyrants, 
—the “ Hoty Aturance,” without 
concern, behold and suffer the bar- 
barities of the Infidel. Scio once 
contended for the honor of having 
given birth to Homer, and was con- 
sidered the paradise of Greece. 
Now her honors are ravished, her 
temples destroyed, and the blood of 
her women and children is poured 
out at their altars. Christian na- 
tions cannot, or should not, behold 
this spectacle with indiffererce— 
the prayers ‘of every freeman 
should ascend to heaven for their 
deliverance. 

Our own country, far removed 
from the disorders and miseries 
which affect other parts of the 
world, is moving onward io the ca- 
reer of improvement and usefulness. 
The people here are the fountain 
of power—they make and unmake 
their rulers and magistrates. They 
are familiar with the affairs of their 
government—no secret or hidden 
measures can escape their vigi- 
lance, or receive their connivance. 
Our affairs with other nations are 
prosperous. The stripes and stars 
are respected in every sea, and af- 
ford ample protection to our com- 
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.deeper in debt. 


jar and discord thus created. 
itis the duty of every man. who 
loves his country steadily to dis- 
countenance all attempts to excite 
or perpetuate local heart-burnings 
and jealousies. 
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merce. The late convention with 
France, and the opening of the 
British ports in the West-Indies, 
have heen favorable te our com- 
merce. The new territory of Flor- 
ida has been placed under the con- 
trol of a government, in accord 
with the free institutions of the 
country. The nativnal treasury is 
sufficiently prosperous, if its unex- 
pected revenue be the result of 
commercial speculations, that too 
ofter prove ruinous in their conse- 
quences.-—Our revenue is always 
fluctuating, and the danger is, that 
when the public coffers are full, the 
government may be betrayed into 
an unreflecting tiberality, and cre- 
ate wants that may plunge us still 
Recent experi- 
ence has taught us a sad but in- 
structive lesson. Rational eeono- 
my, our government have found to 
be practicable, and the people loud - 
Jy demand. 

The first session of the seven- 
teenth Congress opened under fa- 
vorable auspices. The affairs of 
the nation were generally prosper- 
ous ; and there seemed to be no ob- 
stacle in the way of wise and pru- 
dent measures. And if any benefi- 
cial measures were defeated—if the 
business of the session was unne- 
cessarily delayed, and in some in- 
stances neglected;—it was less 
owing to the ignerance and inex- 
perience of the national represen- 
tatives, than to a spirit of jealousy, 
weak but mischievous, which has 
been suffered to obtrude itself upon 
their deliberations. Sectional in- 
terests have not been represented 
as they should be. Instead of har- 
monizing in the great machine, un- 
skilful or mischievous hands have 
put the different parts in collision ; 
and restless spirits there may yet 


be, who would delight to hear the 
But 


Among the most 
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important acts of the last session, 
we may Notice those concerning 
navigation and commerce ; pro- 
viding for carrying into effect the 
Indian treaties ; for missions to In- 
dependent nations on this contin- 
ent; regi lating the fees, &c. of 
the officers of the customs, and es- 
tablishine a general system of ac- 
countability in all the various de- 
partments ; abolishing the trading 
establishments with the Indians,and 
regulating the intercourse with 
tribes on the frontiers; extending 
the time for sedemption of ‘lands 
sold for direct taxes, and providing 
for sales, &c. ef the public lands ; 
for ascertaining titles to land in 
Florida,—aad for establishing a 
territorial government there; for 
amending the acts regulating the 
departments of the Treasury, War 
and Navy. Many acts of mercy 
or courtesy were extended to wor- 
thy applicants; and the liberality 
towards the veterans of the revo- 
lution, which has distinguished the 
present administration, seems not 
to have been disregarded at this ses- 
sion. No nation, perhaps, bestows 
so much in pensions as this; if we 
take into the account the provis- 
ions of the state governments. The 
objects, however, of reward are 
worthy—the people have a pride at 
heart which exalts their feelings 
with the consciousness of deserving 
those blessings our revolutionary 
heroes acquired, end which we re- 
ceive at theirhands. History will 
cherish this distinguishing mark of 
a nation’s gratitude. The ancient 
chieftains squandered largesses up- 
on a sturdy and corrupted populace; 
modern princes pensicn their favor- 
ites and courtiers. But it was re- 
served for a government,essentially 
popular and represeniative, to re- 
lieve, by a general law, those citi- 
zens, who, after fightyng the bat- 
tles of their country, are become 
too feeble and wretched to requite 
the donors with further service, and 
can scarcely sustain the infirmities 
which increasing years throw upon 


them. 


One of the most impertent duties 
which came before Congress at this 
session, was the apportionment of 
the representatives according to 
the census of 1820. The constitu- 
tion has not limited the number, 
leaving with Cungress a discretion- 
ary power, providing only that no 
more than one shail be sent for 
30,000 inhabitants. Public opinion 
seems generally toehave decided 
that a numerous representation is 
ap evil, by whivh not only the busi- 
ness of the natior is neglected in 
the conflict of individual opinions, 
but the people are saddled with un- 
necessary expense. The small 
states may view with jealousy at- 
temptste reduce their proportion- 
ate number; but they are. amply 
compensated by the immense pow- 
er they have in the Senate beyond 
their population. The Congress 
that signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, consisted of but 56 
members ; and no deliberative as- 
sembly ever excelled them in in- 
dustry and public virtue. Their 
thoughts were directed to the mo- 
mentous concerns of the nation— 
no individual, local or sectional 
jealousies were suffered to obtrude 
their unhallowed murmurings upon 
their councils. They lived for 
their country—-they served her 
faithfully and constantly.—The 
Congress that formed the confeder- 
ation consisted of 48: all the states 
being placed on an exact equality, 
each sent from 2 to 7, at their op- 
tion. The Congress which formed the 
Constitution consisted of 39: and 
the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution was composed of 65 mem- 
bers. After the first census, the 
apportionment being one for 33,000 
inhabitants, the House consisted of 
195. The same _ apportionment 
being continued under the second 
census, there were 141 representa- 
tives. The apportionment under 
the third census, allowed one for 
35,000 ; and the House numbered 
187 members. The ratio fixed up- 
on by the present Congress, is 40,- 
060 ; and the number of 1epresen- 








tatives, 212. The following table 
will exhibit the relative situation 
of the states under the different 
apportionments ; as well as the in- 
crease of representatives since the 
Congress of i776. 


States and | 
Territories, 


New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Maine, 
Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut, 
New-York, 
New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Vermont. 
Kentacky, 
‘Tennessee, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Miss: uri, 
Illinois, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, | 
Louisiana, | 
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The second session of the 17th 
Congress commenced at Washing- 
ton, on the 2d December. The 
first week was as uswval occupied 
principally in organizing the differ- 
ent branches, and in preparing for 
the legislative campaign. We 
shall hereafter summarily notice 
their proceedings. Itis pleasing to 
observe at the outset a spirit of ac- 
tivity and attention, which will we 
hope be contifued through the ses- 
sion, and wipe off the stains of tar- 
diness and delay which have char- 
acterized some former sessions. 
Let no personal, sectional or other 
bad feelings be brought into the 
halls of Congress—let no strife be 
created between members from 
the North and Southn—no collisions 
got up between the friends of dif- 
ferent candidates for the presider- 
cy--and the business for which the 
people have sent their representa- 
tives to Congress will be promptly 
and properiy attended to, and the 
nation will go on increasing in 
rower and prosperity. 

The state legislatures have gen- 
erally given ajust attention to the 
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interests of their different govern- 
ments. Agriculture and the do- 
mestic acts have received new en- 
couragements, and their Improve- 
ments are such as will be lastingly 
beneficial. Some of the states 
have made improvements in their 
laws ; and others have turned their 
attention to defects iu their consti- 
tutions. The permanent welfare 
of the country is interested in all 
these proceedings. Itisin time of 
peace, that we are to give to our 
governments that solidity of strength 
and texture which political convul- 
sions cannot shake orren¢?. War 
admits of no delay ; and to effect 
what shall ensure public safety in 
an hour of danger, requires the so- 
ber deliberations of a period of re- 


‘ pose. 


Our own legislature has been 
profitably employed in the revision 
and adoption of such laws as the 
welfare of the people seemed to 
require. A new system of probate 
laws, clear and comprehensive in 
its details, has been adopted; sev- 
eral manufacturing companies have 
been created; the interests of the 
militia have received proper atten- 
tion ; the law of the road has been 
adopted, andis now in force; the 
new town of Hooksett has been 
created ; salutary provisions re- 
specting the conveyance of real 
estate have been enacted; two 
new banks created, one at Amherst 
and the other at Claremont; and 
several other corporations estab- 
lished, beside the numerous private 
acts, which occupy more or less the 
attention of every session. One 
thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated during the past year for the 
benevolent purpose of educating 
the deaf and dumb children of this 
state; and the sum of two hundred 
and fifty dollars has also been ap- 
propriated for the use of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

The progress of improvement 
throughout the country has been 
very great. Distance seems as if 
annihilated ; and the remotest parts 
of this vast continent are connect- 
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ed by new ties, and bound togetuer 
by new interests. Canals are 
yearly opening to extensive coun- 
tries a valuable intercourse ; and 
every facility is given to the enter- 
prize of the inhabitants. The 
great New-York canal is now open- 
ed—the last stone being placed by 
Gov.Clinton on the 28th of Novem- 
ber. This incomparable work con- 
nects the waters of Champlain with 
the river Hudson. Qn the route 
are 46 miles of artificial, and 15 1-2 
of improved natural navigation, 
There are 21 locks. Thework was 
commenced on the 10th of June 
1818; and probably no canal of 
the same magnitude was ever com- 
pleted in so short a time. 

The state of Agriculture during the 
past year has been flourishing beyond 
former example. The agricultural pro- 
ducts have been of superiur quality and 
more abundant than has been known for 
many years. The Cattle Shows and Ex- 
hibitions cf Domestic Manufactures have 
excited greater interest and have been 
more generally attended than on any for- 
mer occasion. The first Cattle Show for 
the past season was for the county of 
Hilisborough, and was holden at Amherst 
on the 24th and 25th days of September. 
An ingenious and suitable address was 
delivered by Moses Eastman, Esq. of 
re The amount of premiums 
awarded and paid out was $177 on 
Stock ; $117500n Domestic Manufac- 
tures; and $129 on Agricultural Pro- 
ducts for 1821 and 1822. Total amount 
of Premiums, $423. 

The Cheshire Cattle Show was at Ac- 
worth, Oct. 2. The annual address was 
delivered by the Hon. SalmaHale. The 
premiums en Stock amounted to $59 ; on 
Domestic Manufactures, $42; total, 
$101. 

The Grafton Cattle Show was at Bath 
en the same day with that at Acworth. 
A discourse was delivered by the Hon. 
Thomas Whipple, jun. The premiums 
were, on Stork, $162; on Domestic 
Manufactures $84; total, $.246. 

The Coos Cattle Show was attended 
on the 9th of Oct. at Lancaster. There 
were paid out as premiums on Stock, 
D.66; on Domestic Manufactures, D.34 ; 
total, D. 100. 

The Rockingham annual Fair and Cat- 
tle Show rvas at Exeter. It occupied two 
days, the 16th and 17th Oct. The ad- 


dress, which was to have been delivered 
by the Rev. Jacob Abbot, of Hampton- 
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Falls, was postponed on account of the 
indisposition of that gentleman. The 
premiums on different kinds of Stock, 
amounted to D.152; on Domestic Manu- 
factures D.69 ; on Agricuitural Products 
D.54; total D.275. 

The Strafford Cattle Show was on the 
same days with that of Rockingham, and 
was holden at Rochester. A discourse 
was given by Dr. Jabez Dow, of Dover. 
Tbe premiums on Stock were D.175 ; on 
Domestic Manufactures, D.50; on Agri- 
cultural products, D.58 ; total, D.283. 

It will thus appear that the total 
amount of premiums, in the six counties, 
on Stock, was D.793; on Domestic Man- 
ufactures, D.396; and on Agricultural 
Products, D.241 ; total, D.1430 50. Sev- 
eral of the counties did not award premi- 
ums on agricultural products. 

During the period under consideration, 
our Country has lost by death a number 
of distinguished citizens, whose names 
will descend with honor and gratitude to 
posterity. The death of no individual, 
perhaps, inspired such universal regret 
as that of the Hon. WILLIAM PINK- 
NEY. who died at Washington on the 
26th of February. At the time of his 
death he was a Senator of the United 
States for the state of Maryland. He 
had formerly been minister of the U. S. 
to the Courts of England and Russia; 
for some time Attorney General of the 
U.S. He was one of the most eloquent, 
eminent and indefatigable counsellors 
and extraordinary men of the age. In 
announcing this melancholy event to the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Randolph 
remarked, that his “‘ was the death of a 
man unquestionably at the head of his 
profession in this country, who was the 
boast of Maryland, andthe pride of all. 
A Homer, a Newton, a Shakspeare and a 
Milton had existed. There might be 
another PINKNEY, but there was not 
now.” 

In Massachusetts, have died the year 
past, the Rev. Eliab Stone, of Reading, 
who graduated at Harvard College in 
1751. He was 85 years of age and had 
been 61 years in the ministry ; Rev. Dan- 
iel Collins, of Lanesborough, aged 84, 
whe graduated at Yale College in 1760; 
Rev. David Osgood, D. D. of Medford, 
aged 75, who gracuated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1771; Levi Frisbie, A. M. Pre- 
fessor ot Natural Religion, Moral Philos- 
ophy and Civi! Polity at Harvard Col- 
lege ; the Hon. Isaac Rand, M. D. of 
Boston, aged 80 a member of the Mass. 
Medical Society, and for several years its 
President, a member of Americau Acad- 
emy and of the Massachusetts Histerical 
Society, and of various charitable and 














literary institutions in the city of Bos- 
ton. 

In our own state, severaleminent and 
worthy men, duriag the year we are re- 
viewing, have passed that ‘ bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” Of the 
three learned professsions, each has lost 
useful and valuable men. In the prac- 
tice of law, may be mentioned, Hon. 
SrLas BetTon, of Salem; Hon. JAMES 
PARKER, of Bedford; Hon. CRARLES 
WoopMman, of Dover; and BAILEY 
Denison, Esq. of Northumberland. 
Mr. Betton was distinguished as a lawyer 
and legislator, and early received from 
the people several very important offices. 
He was elected a member of the house of 
representatives prior to 1800. In that, 
andthe two succeeding years, he was 
elected a Senator from District Ne. 3. 
In 1802, he was elected a member of 
Congress, in which station he remained 
four years. Mr. Betton received a cles- 
sical education, and was graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1787. Mr. Parker 
of Bedford, was elected to the office of 
Senator in 1819. Mr. Woodman, whe 
died the 31st of October, was a native 
of Sanbornton, a son of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Woodman, minister of that place. 
He graduated st Dartmouth in 1813; 
finished his course of studies some time 
after, was admitted to practice, and es- 
tablished himself at Dover, where he se- 
cured a large number of friends. For 
three years he was annually elected a 
member of the legislature, and was, at 
the time of his death, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, having been 
chosen to that office the last session. At 
the Congressional election in September 
last, he was putin nomination for mem- 
ber of Cungress,and was one of the two 
highest of the unelected candidates. 
He possessed a warm and obliging dis- 
position, a streng attachment to his 
friends, anda persevering industry in all 
his concerns. 

In the professions of divinity and med- 
icine have died Rev. JoszeH WALTON, 
aged 80, pastor of the Independent 
church in Portsmouth, of which he be- 
came a ruling elder in 1777,and invested 
with the pastoral charge, Sept. 22, 1739 ; 
and Dr. Isaac WALLACE, of London- 
derry, a fellow of the New-Hempshire 
Medical Society, a physician of much 

romise and anamiable maa. He died 
Search 5, at Havana, in the island of Cu- 
ba, whither he had repaired to settle the 
estate of a deceased brother. 

Of those who were, or had been civil 
magistrates, it may be proper to mea- 
tion Hon. AARON. WINGATE, 78, of 
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Farmington, who was in the legisla- 
ature of this state several years, amem- 
ber of the Council from 1797 to 1803, 
and for a considerable time, chief jus- 
tice of the court of Common pleas for the 
county of Strafford; Hon. Timotay 
WALKER, 85, of. Concord, He was 
born in this town in 1737; was gradua- 
ted at Harvard College in 1756,and at the 
time of his death, was the fifth surviving 
graduate of that institution. In 1776, 
he was a member of the committee of 
sufety for this state. He commandeda 
regiment of minute-men, and was after- 
wards Paymaster of the N. H. forces, 
and served a campaign at Winter Hill 
under Gen. Sullivan. He was a member 
of the Convention which formed our 
constitution ; was afterwards frequently 
elected a member of the leyislature. He 
was, for several years, chief justice of the 
court.of common pleas, and was one or 
two years a ess A for the office of 
chief magistrate ; Benjamin Kidder, Esq. 
of Nottingham.West, 88; John Currier, 
Eeq. of Wendell: John M. Tillotson, 
Esq. of Northumberland; and Samuel 
P. Kidder, Esq. of Manchester, 53. 

Of the actors in the great struggle for 
liberty and independence, the past year 
has swept from the stage, the only survi- 
ving general officer* of the American 
revolution. The brave JoHN STARK 
closed his earthly career at Manchester, 
on the 8th of May, at the great age of 
93 years, 8 months and 24 days. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the great events of 
his life, foz these we hare given in the 
first series of this work. His remains 
lie interred on the banks of the Merri- 
mack, in a cemetery situated on a mound, 
which may be seen by the traveller sev- 
eral miles up and down the river. A mon- 
umvent has been prepored to place over his 
remains which will more appropriately 
designate the spot where this hero of 
the revolution reposes. 

Others, who have been esteemed as 
revolutionary patriots, are entitled to res- 
pectful notice. Col. Elisha Ticknor, of 
Lebanon, aged 86; Lieut. Temple Ken. 
dall, of Dunstable, 91; Samuel Curtis, 
Esq. of Amherst, 75—Dr. Curtis was 
son of Rev. Philip Curtis of Sharon, 
Mass. graduated at Harvard College, 
1766 ; studied physic and surgery; was 
asurgeon in the revolution; settled at 
Arnherst in 1789, where he was soon af- 
ter appointed a civil magistrate, and con- 
tinued in the faithful discharge of his du- 





* The Marquis De la Favette, who engaged 
in the American service, may be eorsidered 
an execrption to this remark, as he is still fiv- 
ing in France. 
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ty tillhis death, Apri] 1. Capt. James 
Gray of Epsom, 70—He was an officer 
of the revolution, and brother-in-law to 
the late chief justice Parsons. Colonel 
Asahel Hunt or Charlestown, 70, an of- 
ficer of rank and distinction in the rev- 
olutionary army; Gideon George of 
Hawke, 85, and Samuel Eliot, of Ma- 
son, both soldiers of the revolutioaary 
army. 

The recent death of Lieut. W. H. AL- 
LEN, of the navy, by the hands of the 

irates, has excited a deep sensation 
throughout the country. He was killed 
on the 9th of Nov. in a contest with a 
piratical schooner, which had been prey- 
ing upon defenceless American mer- 
chantmen, in the bays adjoining the isl- 
and of Cuba. He was a native of Hud- 
son, N. Y. and was on board the brig Ar- 
gus, when that vessel fought the Pelicen 
with such desperate bravery in che Brit- 
ish channel; and took the command of 
her when the first officer wes killed. 
The fate of Allen should arouse the A- 
merican people to active exertions. Let 
it not besaid that we could successfully 
cope with the greatest naval power of the 
earth ; and suffer this nest of despera- 
does to prey upon our commerce. The 
government of Cuba ought not to see 
with indifference the commerce with that 
island thus cut up; but it is notorious, 
that their werchants encourage these 
outlaws, and purchase of them the fruits 
of their nefarious enterprizes ! The spir- 
it of Justice cannot always sleep—in 
this case vengeance is just, and should 
be executed. 

The casualties which have attended 
the naval service for the past vear,it is be- 
lieved have been unprecedented in our 
history. Since the commencement of the 
year, Gne captain, one master Comman- 
dant, 14 Jieutenants, 4 surgeons, 7 sur- 
geon’s mates, 2 pursers, 30 midshipmen, 
4 sailing-masters, 1 boatswain, I gunner, 
1 carpenter, and 3 lieutenants of marines, 
have died; and 1 surgeon's mate and 14 
midshipmen have resigned —making a 
total deceased end resigned of 84! Ma- 
ny of these have sacrificed their lives in 
the discharge of their duties on different 
stations, expcsed to unhealthy climates, 
while protecting our Commerce against 
piracy and outrage. | 

In the military establishments of the 
country no great changed have been 
wrought. Experience is teaching the 
nation their utility, and how far they 
should extend, avd the best method of 
control. The states are individually giv- 
iug an increased attention to their means 
of defence, in providing for the better or- 
ganiza tion of the militia. 


During the past year, there have oc- 
curred a number of instances of longevi- 
ty, which it may be proper to notice. At 
Suuth-Hampton, Mr. Daniel Jones, 92; 
at Northwood, Mr. John Durgin, 96; at 
Pittsfield, Mr. John Brown. 90; at Plais- 
tow, Mr. David Fianders, 94; at Dun- 
stable, Lieut. Temple Kendall, 91, the 
oldest man in that town; at Londonder- 
ry, Mr. John Boyes, 97 ; at Hampstead, 
Capt. William Marshall, aged 96 years 
6 months 13 days; at Manchester, the 
venerable John Stark, 93 years 8 months 
and 24 days; at Concord, Mr. Reuben 
Abbot, in the 100th year of his age— he 
was born at Andover, Mass. April 15, 
1723; at Plainfield, Lieut.Joseph Kimball, 
91; at Lee, Mrs. Susanna Thompson, 
91 years, 6 months; at Chesterfield, Mrs. ° 
Hannah Bayley, 100 years 3 months, 
widow of Mr. Josiah Bayley of Lunen- 
burg, Mass. She left 4 sons, one daughter 
and 133 grand and great-grand children ; 
at Loudon, Mrs. Martha Batchelder in 
her 99th year; at Dublin, Mr. Daniel 
Albert, 96; at Amberst, Mr. Benjamin 
Davis, 98, the oldest man in town; at 
Sutton, Mr. Thomas Walker, 103. He 
was a native of Wales, was a soldier of 
the revolutiun, and took a part in several 
important battles, such as at Saratoga, 
White Plains, Brandywine, &c. ; at Al- 
stead, Mrs. Abigail Watts, relict of Dr. 
Nathaniel Watts, 91 ; at Richmond, Mrs. 
Experience Barrus, 92 ; at Keene, Mrs, 
Dorcas Clark, 95; at Rochester, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ham, 97. 


In closing this hasty and imperfect re- 
view, we snould seem to be insensible to 
the worth of our civil and religious 
blessings, did we not again allude to 
them. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to re- 
capitulate. 


Range the wide world, a happier clime 
No eye has seen. E’en Father Time, 
Grown weary of his old abode, 

Bids ruin other lands corrode 
And pauses in his wild Career, 
To view the spring cf giory here. 


In eastern clime, forever fam’d— 
Where Israel’s guidant piilar flam'd, 
Where priests and prophets of the Lord 
In rapture spoke his hoiy word— 

And where Emmanuel's glorious birth 
Gave promise to the troubled earth— 
He sees the gloomy crescent lower, 
And the wild infidel in power } 


Europe—her energies at rest— 
Siilil heaves an anxious, troubled breast ; 
And map in every chime but ours, 
In misery and madness cowers. 
Here Liberty, as Dian chaste, 
Cheers in the city and the waste ; 
Leaves th’ unfetter’d soul to rise, 
From earth to goodness in the skies. 














